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Chapter on Sleep. 

From the cradle to the grave, and pronouncing 
,on the average of human individuals, young and 
old, we may be considered to spend one third of 
our lives in the condition of sleep; that is to say, 
taking the day at twenty-four hours, eight may 
be regarded as the average duration of slumber. 
Like other phenomena of frequent occurrence, 
this is one that has ceased to be contemplated 
with wonderment by mindsin their everyday 
ordinary unphilosophic moods. Philosophers of 
every age, however, have speculated deeply on 
the nature of sleep and its attendant dreams, 
with the general result of leaving both in a con- 
dition of mystery hardly less profound than when 
Aristotle flourished, more than two thousand 
years ago. 

Philosophers who scrutinize the nature and 
peculiarities of sleep contemplate it under the 
double aspect of a mental anda physical condi- 
tion. To what extent these learned gentlemen 
satisfy their own minds in regard to the former 
I know not ; but speaking of myself, truth con- 
strains the avowal, that, in regard to sleep men- 
tally considered, I know nothing; it is to mea 
mystery. The physical or bodily conditions of 
sleep are more easy to understand; we can 
readily enumerate them. First in order comes 
a lowering of the pulse and of respiration, con- 
sequently of animal heat. Very remarkable is 
adulling of all the senses; which, as sleep ap- 
proaches, yield their empire one by one, the 
sense of hearing being most tenacious of the five, 
abandoning last its throne. Secretion and diges- 
tion go slowly on, the latter very slowly, as indi- 
viduals who are imprudent enough to eat heavy 
suppers are usually made aware, through the 
wonition of nightmares, ugly dreams while slum- 
-ber lasts, and of furred tongue, hot breath, and 
general lassitude on awakening. 

It would be a matter of regret were I at this 
point to omit some reference to a beautiful pro- 
Vision of the Almighty, as made evident by the 
functions of breathing and blood circulation. 
Breathing or respiration, if we come to consider 
it, is partly voluntary, partly involuntary. While 
awake, each of us can, as a mere matter of will, 
Tegulate the intervals of breathing within certain 
limits. An individual can hold his breath for a 
certain time, can breathe quicker or slower just as 
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that is to say—teaches us the reason of this; 
teaches us that the operation of breathing is placed 
under the control of three distinct nervous centres, 
of which one alone is voluntary. 

I will not enter upon anatomical avd physi- 
ological disquisitions here; simply bidding the 
reader to reflect upon the beautifully devised 
conditions. Had respiration been wholly invol- 
untary, we individually through life should have 
been exposed to thousands of perils, from which 
the exercise of will now gives ready deliverance. 
Take the following case, for example, which, 
occurring in the writer’s own experience, and 
involving much danger, is for very sufficient 
reasons well impressed upon his memory. Being 
engaged in the operation of distilling prussic 
acid in a small close cellar, the only entrance to 
and exit from which was by means of a ladder 
passing through a trap-door, the glass retort, a 
very large oue, holding some two gall ns of ma- 
terial or more, broke. In a moment the entire 
apartment was pervaded by prussic acid fumes, 
to have breathed which would have killed a 
person on the spot. Had the function of res- 





leaving the feet directed necessarily to the south. 
According to him, the reverse direction is less 
favorable ; but most uncongenial to sleep of all is 
the direction of east to west, and this to whichever 
of the two points of the compass the head or heels 
may happen to correspond. This is a matter 
concerning which I would counsel each reader 
to trust to his or her experience. Experiment 
in every matter resting upon theory, is better 
than any accumulation of testimony. For my- 
self, I believe that Baron Reichenbach deceived 
himself; but if others come to a different con- 
clusion I shall be far from finding fault with 
them. 

In individuals equally healthy, the need of 
sleep varies much at different periods of life. 
During infancy, the normal condition of human 
life may be said to be a doze with short intervals 
of wakefulness occurring. As age advances, up 
to a certain point which may be generally defined 
as the latter period of middle life, the need for 
sleep diminishes. Then the need increases once 
again, thus manifesting in this particular the al- 
liance between childhood and old age, so fre- 


piration been wholly involuntary, as that of cir-|quently adverted to by poets, and which, like 


culation is, 1 must have breathed and must have 
died; whereas, by holding my breath until the 
ladder had been climbed and another apartment 
gained, I simply escaped with no further incon- 
venience than a certain tingling of the eye. 

To expatiate on cases of equal meaning is al- 
most unnecessary. Let the reader reflect on the 
coral divers’ needs, on the needs of all, at one 
time or another, who involuntarily find themselves 
in the presence of unpleasant or injurious smells. 
It would go hard with us if the function of respi- 
ration were wholly involuntary, because in that 
case we must inhale whatever kind of air, inoccu- 
ous or noxious, might perchance surround us at 
the time being. 

Equally hard would it go with us too were the 
breathing function wholly voluntary; for in that 
case we should cease to breathe immediately on 
going to sleep, and ceasing to breathe we should 
die. In regard to circulation, however, heart- 
beating conditions differ. Of what conceivable 
use would it be to an individual] that he had the 
faculty bestowed upon him of suppressing the 
movement of his heart at will? None that I can 
think of, none that any physiologist can recognize ; 
wherefore, mark the beautiful ordination whereby 
the heart’s action is placed, wholly beyond the con- 
trol of will. Day or night, waking or sleeping, 
the heart goes pumping on; beating the funeral 
march, as Longtellow so beautifully puts it, from 
the cradle to the grave. 

Do people sleep equally well in all directions 
of the compass? is a question that has been 
often proposed and still not definitely answered. 
Among the number of those who strenuously 
maintained the negative was Baron Reichenbach, 
whose communication, ia the year 1846, to a 
German philosophical journal, relative to the sup- 
posed existence of the so-called “odie force,” 


he pleases. Sooner or later, however, there comes’ attracted much attention. The baron strenuous- 


‘an admonition, a necessity which is imperious, to 
breathe again. Science—anatomy and physiology 


ly affirmed that sleep was most genial and refresh- 
ing when the sleeper’s head pointed to the north, 





many other poetic themes, has a good amount of 
sterling truth in it. 

Temperaments vary much in respect to the 
need of sleep, the more excitable and nervous 
temperaments manifesting the seeming anomaly 
of needing most sleep, and being most tolerant of 
wakefulness on occasion. The first Napoleon was 
of this temperament, and the tradition has been 
handed down in regard to him, that a remarkably 
small duration of sleep was needful to his consti- 
tution. Had this testimony really held good the 
result would have been anomalous. Napoleon’s 
temperament should have required much sleep 
when possible, but should have tolerated long 
vigils whenever desirable. That such really was 
the case I have seen recorded by one at least of 
the Napoleonic biographers. 

In certain conditions of body, and under the 
influence of certain states of mind, sleeping be- 
comes difficult ; it may be for long periods impos- 
sible; and a most painful state of existence this 
represents, as all who have experienced it can 
testify. Sleeplessness—insomnia, as the doctors 
call it—may readily amount to positive. disease 
needing prompt medical treatment, sedatives of 
various sotts, concerning which we have nothing 
to state here. The question for us immediately 
to regard is this, namely, how to achieve sleep by 
ordinary means, without having recourse to the 
doctor. The writer is of opinion that the precept 
of “trying to go to sleep,” commonly recommended 
to children and invalids, is one of the most silly 
that ever gained currency by language. “To 
sleep” is not an active verb, and sleeping is not 
an active function. Any sort of mental activity, 
the resolve to do, for example, is unfavorable to the 
result, and, therefore, retards it. Among all 
the easily commanded means of achieving sleep, 
when wakefulness becomes habitual, known to the 
writer, is moderate exercise combined with change 
of air. It will often succeed when many others 


of good repute have failed ; should it fail also, 
























then the time usually has come for sending for the 
doctor.— Christian Advocate. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Notice of Mary Briackwitt, of Kingsbridge, 
England, who died 7th mo. 4, 1852, aged 38 


years. 


This dear Friend possessed considerable quali- 
fications for usefulness, and, as occasion presented, 
she was kindly disposed to assist all within her 
sphere; but, on her death-bed, she had trem- 
blingly to feel that she had fallen short, in sub- 
mission to the regenerating and sanctifying power 
of the Holy Spirit, and in dedication of heart to 
the service of her Lord. In recording some of 
her expressions, during her last illness, it is felt 
to be cause for humble thankfulness to have 
ground for believing that, through many tribula- 
tions of flesh and spirit, she was mercifully pre- 
pared to enter the kingdom, and to partake of that 
redemption which comes by Jesus Christ. 

Her health had long been delicate, and in the 
Eleventh month of last year renewed symptoms 
of illness appeared, avd continued to increase. 
The natural buoyancy of her spirits, and a strong 
desire still further to contribute to the comfort ot 
her beloved father and uncle, to both of whom 
she was a kind curetuker, induced her to make 
use of every prescribed means of recovery. De- 
siring life rather than death, prayer was offered, 
at this time, “that, if consisteut with the Diviuve 
will, she might be their survivor ;’’ and when, in 
the progress of the disease, it seemed likely to be 
otherwise, she spoke of this trial as being hard to 
bear, and the dispensation as being a mysterious 
one. She was, however, gradually brought to 
acknowledge her reliance on that wisdom which, 
she believed, was ordering all things well. 

She subsequently referred to her earuest desire 
to be restored to health, and said, ‘“‘ The lowest 
mansion in the kingdum would be a happy place,” 
remarking upon the condescension of the Saviour, 
in assuring us that there were mansions in the 
Father's house. She added that “ during the 
preceding night she had passed through extreme 
suffering, but that some passages of Scripture were 
applied to her mind, and affurded some hope and 
comfort, viz: ‘ You hath he quickened, whu were 
dead in trespasses and sins ;’ and ‘ If the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of ap heifer, 
spriukling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purity- 
ing of the flesh ; how wuch wore shall the bloud 
of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
sciences from dead works, to serve the living 
God?’” Then, raising her hands, she ewphati- 
cally said— What more can | desire, than an 
ability to say, ‘Thou shalt guide me by thy coun- 
sel, and afterwards receive me to glory.’ ” 

Although she would sometimes speak of the 
future, and make arrangements for her own and 
others’ comfort, it is believed that she was alive, 
at this time, to the imprubability of her recovery, 
and felt an earnest desire to know her peace to be 
made with Gud, on one occasion remarking: “QO! 
I would give worlds, if 1 had them, to draw so 
near to the Saviour as to hear the words—* Thy 
sius are furgiven thee.’ ” 

In this state uf earvest seeking and mourning, 
she was iustructed by the lauguage: * ‘i hou hast 
furgotten me duys without uumber;” and tor 
several weeks under wuch conflict, the only lan- 
guage of her heart seemed to be, “ Verily thou 
art a God tit bidest thyself.” In allusiun to 
this she said: “* My anguish was uuvutteruble, but 
1 now felt that 1) wust wait for his werey and tor- 
givevess.” At length it pleased ber gracivus 
Lord and Savivur, tur whom she had watched, tv 
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of hope as was “worth more than a thousand 
worlds to her ;”’ “I heard,” she said, “ the lan- 
guage, ‘Thy redemption draweth nigh; I will 
beal thy backslidings, I will love thee freely; the 
enemy shall not prevail against thee, I will re- 
deem thee from his power.’ These, and many 
more precious promises, were poured in, after a 
day of distress, wherein I seemed given up to the 
enemy; but through all, I believe I did not mur- 
mur, and struggled to maintain my confidence. 
This verse was applied— 
‘In the furnace God may prove thee, 
Thence to bring thee forth more bright ; 
But will never cease to love thee, 
Thou art precious in his sight.’ 


This seemed too good fur me to lay hold of. I 
am gently dealt with. I now feel so calm and 
peaceful ; not as I used to do,—not joyous, but 
truly a peace that passeth understanding, worth 
worlds to possess; and last night it was given me 
clearly to see, in a way no words can describe, the 
joy there isin heaven over onesivoer that repen- 
teth.” On taking leave for the night she said— 
“T believe it is the care of my Heavenly Father, 
and the prayers of my friends, that help me 
through the night.” It was remarked, we were 
sure it was the one, and might be the other also. 
“ Yes,” she replied, “ for— 


‘Jesus on th’ eternal throne 
For sinners intercedes.’ ” 


In reference to the passage—“ The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want,” she said— 
“¢ Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God, 


He to save my soul from danger, 
Interposed his precious blood.’ ” 


adding—* This has been my experience.” 

About this time a note of sympathy from an 
absent friend was read. She rewarked—* How 
applicable : could not have written that, 
without having been brought into fellowship with 
my sufferings; give my love, and say I havea 
good hope through grace; I am nothing—no- 
thing! Christ is all!” 

As she became wore dependent on her attend- 
ants, her care and consideration for them increas- 
ed, lest they should be overdone or inconvenienc- | 


whom she had prayed, to afford her such a gleam Ihas been able to take that peace 


follow thou me!’ 


— 


from me; it isa 


| peace which passeth all understanding. Itis not 


of myself I speak ; but while I can speak, I must 
utter the praises of my God, and what He hag 
done for me. 


‘ Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more.’ 


I desire to be kept from saying one word that~ 
does not come from my heart. All I have been 
saying proceeds, not from a natural desire to 
speak ; Oh no, naturally I am very diffident; but I 
feel impelled to speak. My great fault has-been 
difidence. ‘The fear of man bringeth a snare,’ 
remember that. When you find you have a word, 
speak it, and do not think of those around. It 
does me good to speak of the merciful dealings of 
the Lord. He has been merciful to me, through 
Jesus Christ; and when I heard ‘ thy sins are 
forgiven thee,’ I felt, come life or come death, all 
is well, I could give up all of earth. Many think 
too much of what their neighbors should do or 
say; this, dear friends, is wrong. Listen to what 
Christ speaks. He says, ‘ What is that to thee? 
Christ is all, and in all. My 
hope of happiness is centred in the great work 
which He has accomplished.” 

The foliowing morning a friend called. She re- 
peated the text, ‘‘ The waters have come up into 
my soul,”’ and spoke of the wonderful power that 
was needed to overcome her strong will, adding, 
“but it has been overcome, and I am quite re- 
signed to whatever may be permitted.” Repeat- 
ing the text, “ His judgments are a great deep, 
his ways past finding out,’ she applied the first 
part to the work of the Holy Spirit in her soul, 
and the latter to the circumstance of her being 
taken thus early from time to eternity, and said, 
‘‘T have not had one pain too many; I have not 
followed cuuningly devised fables, but enjoyed 
refreshing seasons from the presence of the Lord: 
but these seasons must be waited for. I was once 
numbered among the strong, but ‘Let no man 
glory in his strength ; let him that glorieth glory 
in this, that he understundeth and knoweth me, 
that Iam the Lord which exercise loving kind- 
ness, judgment and righteousness in the earth; 
for in these things do I delight, saith the Lord.’ ” 
She then addressed a little girl, desiring that she 


ed; often saying, “Iam afraid 1 shall weary might “do the thing that is right,” saying that 


you.” 


On the evening of the 27th she was very ill. | 
Much of what she communicated cannot be re- 
mwembered in her own words, but the following is 
distinctly recollected : 

“The Lord has been good to me, very merciful 
and gracious. QO, it was long before he spoke 
peace to my soul, and it was no wonder. How 
often his voice sounded in my heart, * Hast thou} 
vot forgotten me days without number?’ OQ yes, 
and I kvow it. 1 know myself unworthy of the 
least of his benefits. Bear with me, for I must 
speak the praises of Him who has done so much 
for me. Noone knows the agony of spirit that | 
endured. Satan was indeed allowed to buffet me. 
He was strong,—until a stronger than he came ; 
and now, to me, he is the strong wan bound. QO, 
aitera day of great mental and bodily suffering, I 
wight say agupy, the precivus promise came to 
me—* The bloud of Jesus Christ, his Sun, cleans- 
eth from adl sin!’ All sin, remember; not ove or 





two, but afd sin! Aud then I felt wy iniquities 
were furgiven,—were washed away in the precious 
blood vi the Lamb. O, what peace, what happi- 
ness were mive! Mine iniquities blotted out! 
After that I passed such a delightful night; one 
sweet promise after another came tu remembrance, 
and J telt they were mine. Since then nothing 


she would have her reward, and that it would be 
felt in the secret of the heart. 

The following day, she alluded to our late 
Quarterly Meeting, aud listened with interest to 
a brief account of it, remarking, ‘ It is refreshing 
to me to hear it. I have prized the attendance 
of our religious meetings, and have felt heavenly 
dew to descend in them, as upon barren ground. 
Going to meeting and sitting in a formal manner 
will avail nothing; there must be an exercise of 
soul if we expect to profit by them.” 

During the last two days the beloved sufferer 
frequently dozed, and had occasional slight wan- 
derings ; but even in them the train of thought 
and feeling was directed to heavenly things. 
Some beloved ones were addressed tenderly and 
encouragingly, and every reference to herself was 
indicative of peace and joy. ‘ ‘Old things,’” 
she said, ‘‘‘ are passed away, behold all things are 
become new.’ Praise, praise! Joy, not sorrow! 
I shall soon sing the new song.” The word “ mer- 
cy” was frequently repeated, and a few hours be- 
tore the close, she remarked in reference to bodily 
conflict, ‘It is hard to flesh and blood, but easy 
to the flesh [aided by the] Spirit,” alluding to 
the Spirit who helpeth our iofirmities. Soon after, 
“death was swallowed up in victory.”—Annual . 
Monitor. 
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How Paper Collars are Made.—We find the 
following in an exchange :—“ At the end of the That they all may be One 
first room are piles of pure white paper, awaiting) Young men! You who have been visited with 
their turn to be guillotined in a machine furnish-| the Day-spring from on high; and whose desires 
ed with twenty-two shear blades, which cut the) after the pure life and holiness have been increas- 
paper into the requisite strips for the collar, on pre-| ingly frequent. You see the fathers being removed 
cisely the same principle as a gigantic pair of| from among us; are you prepared to take their 
scissors, thus leaving no rough edge. The pro-| places? It will not do to fold the hands in idle- 
duet of two paper mills is consumed in this factory) ness, and to say, ‘I am weak; send my brother 
and at the rate ofa tun toa tun and a half per day ;/to the work, who is stronger than I.” It is a 
the average production being about one hundred | serious reflection, that we did not create our- 
thousand collars per day, which find a ready sale, | selyes; we were created, for a purpose of the Di- 
despite the numerous imitations with which the| vine glory. The vineyard requires the labour 
market is flooded.. From the hands of the atten-|assigned us, neither can another perform it, nor| 
dant who turns out the pure, even strips of paper, | his faithfulness release us from our accountability. 
they pass into the hands of another fair execu-| But our sufficiency must not be of ourselves. A 
tioner, who brings the inc'pient collar nearer its| growth in grace requires obedience to the small 
birth by passing it through auother pair of kuives,| manifestations in the secret of the heart. We 
by which it acquires shape in an instant. Still may not safely stand still. He who had five ta- 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


another machine marches relentlessly up and down, 
and as the collar leaves its iron embrace, the 
three button holes are visible, large, clean cut, 


lents was expected to increase them. 
And when we have only done our duty, truly 
there is no room for boasting. Less would be| 


firm holding and easily handled. unfaithfulness. And when favored to accomplish 

“The collar is now placed between two dies or/ this much, let humble thankfulness cover our spi- 
clamps, passed under a quick heavy pressure, and |rits; and we may be encouraged with the recol-| 
emerges again stamped with that close imitation of! lection that the end crowns all; we shall reap if| 
stitching which renders it so perfect an imitation of| we faint not; he that endureth to the end shall | 
itslinen brother that the difference can hardly be! be saved; reap life everlasting, wear the crown 
distinguished ; it is stamped also with the size of immortality, and be ever in company with the 
and corporate mark. Next comes the crimping) ransomed of all generations, in the presence of the 
machine, which draws the curved line on which| blessed Redeemer, and of the Eternal Father of 


the shape of the collar turns, and which by allow- light, life and holiness. “Be ye faithful unto 
ing space for the cravat insures a smooth fit.) death.” 





ee 


They then pass through the nimble hands of a 
damsel, who with deft fingers flying with light- 





Train Oils.—The different oils that go under 


or spirits of wine, show that gall fat is mixed 
with it. Its specific weight is 92. G@. Dolphin 
oil. This is produced by melting the fat of the 
dolphin in hot water of 60°. Its color is pale yel- 
low, has the smell of sardines, but when exposed 
to the light and fresh air, it loses the offensive 
odor, and changes the color, first becoming brown 
and then almost colorless. This train oil is dis- 
solved by adding five parts of boiling spirits of 
wine.— Gerber Courier. 


Particulars of the Discovery of a Buried City 
in Mexico.—Havana, Aug. 5.—By letters and 
papers last received from Mexico, it appears that 
the ruins of an ancient city have been discovered 
buried in an immense and almost impenetrable 
forest in the vicinity of Ilco and the direction of 
Huauchinango. The particulars, very imperfect- 
ly given, I take from the Diario de la Marina, 
purporting to be extracts from Tulancingo dates, 
July 5. 

The authorties of Huauchinango, accompanied 
by various members, went to give judicial posses- 
sion of a rancho, or farm, to the last purchaser, 
and during their investigation attention was drawn 
to the bounds and limits of the ancMnt deed, 
“limit on the north and east the city H,” 
where the party were in accord that there was a 
dense forest in which none of them had ever en- 
tered, for the reason that it was closed up by in- 
finite obstructions, the accumulations of wild 
forest growth and decomposition for ages, I pre- 
sume ; and in the progress of the investigation it 
was determined to institute a search of the forest, 
which seems to make the northern and eastern 


ning-like rapidity, turos the collar over as no ma-|the one name of train oil, may be classified as fol-| bounds. 
chine has yet been able to do; from these hands 
it passes to the molding machine, where it is bent 
round into perfect shape and finished as a perfect 


collar. 

“This process is an important one, requires 
skill in the operator, and strength in the paper, 
which must be of the best to resist the immense 
strain required .to mold the collar into perfect 
shape. 

“The collar is now, as it were, born shapely, 
trim and elegant, and ready to adorn the neck of 
the most fastidious, having passed through seven 
distinct processes in its manufacture. It is once 
more taken in hand by women and packed into 
boxes by the hundred, or in the well-known little 
round boxes of ten each, which are so convenient 
to toss into a valise when off for a week in the 
country or elsewhere. For the item of boxes the 
company expend over $60,0U0 per annum. The 
first machine turned out the collar entire, perform- 
ing the whole work at once, but slowly and im- 
perfectly ; but the genius of the inventor, quick- 
ened by the rapidly increasing demand for the 
article added improvement after improvement, by 


lows :—A. That which is made from fish. This 
is made from the lard of the great marine animals, 
such as whales, sea-dogs, seals, &c., and sometimes 
even _ from herrings. The quality will vary 
according to the peculiarity of the animal it is 
made from. The oil mostly in use, and known 
under the name of “ Southern Sea Train Oil,” is 
made from seal. The quality will also vary accord- 
ing to the preparation. B. Whale oil. This is 
of a brown colour, is quite transparent, and when 
boiled with rarified sulphate acid, will throw out| 
brown flakes. The liquid is not very thick and| 
does not smell as bad as the following oils, which 
are obtained by fermenting the lard. C. Sea-| 
calf’s oil. This oil is of a pale brown color, much | 
thinner than the former, is transparent, and when 
boiled with sulphate acid, will gradually settle to 
the bottom. D. Dog-fish oil. This is of a dark 
brown color, is much thicker than both the former 
but its smell is unbearable. E. Herring’s oil. 
The herrings are boiled in water and constantly 
stirred ; when they are thoroughly cooked cold 
water is poured in; this brings up the oil to the! 
top, it is then taken out and filtered and put into | 


one machine after another, until the manufactory| casks. Sweden is almost the only place where 


They forced an entrance with much labor, and 
discovered vestiges of streets, which were followed 
until the discovery of two houses of rather singu- 
lar construction, covered with triangular vaulted 
or arched roofs, one of which was entered, when 
they discovered an extensive court, and in it many 
stone idols, which were carried to Huauchinango. 
They found passages crossing in every direction: 
but many of the doors or entrances were stopped 
up with stones, tapia and mud-mortar, so that 
when they wished to leave the various parts which 
they had separated in the course of the investiga- 
tion, it was necessary to fire pistols and to shout 
in loud voices, in order to get together again. 
Some of the parties report having found the ruins 
of stone columns and stone stairs leading to a high. 
place, which, when struck, gave evidence of vaults 
below. 

The prefect of Huauchinango has ordered a 
more extensive examination with men properly 
provided with implements necessary for the work 
and he also has reported to the emperor the various 
incidents of the discovery. The Indians in the 
vicinity, who have concealed their knowledge of 
the ruins and the history,if they have it, say 


is now capable of turning out five millions of 
collars per month. 

“The American Molded Collar Company em- 
ploy in this manufactory seventy neatly-dressed, 
intelligent looking American women, most of 
Whom are young. These women earn a dollar per 
day, and their work is clean, healthy and not 
very laborious. M. Gray who first commenced to 
manufacture in the spring of 1863, has now eight 
patents on collars and machine, having previously 
secured them in Europe ; three of the directors of 
the Company went there this summer with skilled 
mechanics and American machinery, to take 
measures to establish the manufacture in England, 
France and Belgium, where they will probably 
soon attain that popularity which the American 
molded collar has achieved in this country,” 








this oil is produced. F. Cod oil. This is made | « they onght not to say anything of them, and 
from the liver of the codfish, and is mostly man-|much less to penetrate into mysteries of the 
ufactured in Helgoland and in Bergen. There|forest, for it had been proved that all who 
are two kinds of it, one is white, and the other |had entered there had become enchanted.” Those 
brown. The white is obtained by melting the|who had lost cattle or sheep, in searching for 
fat, not on fire, but merely by exposing it to the|them in these woods had become lost in the in- 
sun. It has the appearance of poppy oil, pale|tricate labyrinth, and had perished.— Cor. N.. ¥. 
and yellow. It hasasweet taste, but when mixed| World. 
with reagent, tastes somewhat acid. It dissolves : . 
in spirits of wine, and is much used in medicine.| Paraffne is finding constantly new uses. A 
The second sort is extracted by boiling the liver;| Dr. Stenhouse has invented a process of mixing it 
its color is brown, and the fluid thick, and has a| with oil and applying to leather, whereby the 
very offensive smell, and a cutting bitter taste, |latter is made perfectly waterproof. After a 
but is easier dissolved in spirits of wine than the coating of the mixture is applied the leather is 
former. When boiled in water it throws out heated, and a second coating can be put on. The 
flakes, and more so when mixed with sulphate leather, it is said, will wear double the usual time 
acid, The flakes, when dissolved in turpentine, |after passing through this process. 
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THE FRIEND. 


knitting yarn. They keep the body warm with- 
out heating, and are very durable. 
are lighted with gas made from the refuse of the 
above manufactures. 





COME UNTO ME! 


With tearful eyes I look around ; 
Life seems a dark and stormy sea; 
Yet ’midst the gloom I hear a sound— 
A heavenly whisper, ‘Come to Me!” 











ee 


The Sea-Horse.—The walrus is an obstinate 
animal, and does not fly on the approach of man; 
on the contrary, forming themselves into a body, 
they goand meet him, and resist any attempt on 
his part to proceed. 
vellers meet these animals on the shore, they are 
forced to fight their way through them, and if the 
walrusses are pelted with stones, they gnaw them 
with their teeth ; but afterward attack the men 
with redoubled fury, rending the air with the 
most tremendous growling. These animals seem 
to be fully aware of the effect of united resis- 


It tells me of a place of rest ; 

It tells me where my soul may flee: 
Oh! to the weary, faint, oppress’d, 

How sweet the bidding, ‘Come to Me!” 







When the poor heart with anguish learns 
That earthly props resigned must be, 
And from each broken cistern turns, 
It bears the accents, * Come to Me!” 










When against sin I strive in vain, 

And cannot from its yoke get free, 
Sinking beneath the heavy chain, 

The words arrest me, ‘‘ Come to Me!” 


When nature shudders, loth to part 
From all I love, enjoy, or see; 

When a faint chill steals o’er my heart, 
A sweet voice utters, ‘‘Come to Me!” 











in masses and rank ; for should any of them at- 
tempt to retreat, those in his rear fall upon, and 


Sometimes it happens that, when one walrus at- 
tempts to stop another who is retreating, they all 
begin to suspect each other of being inclined to fly, 
and in that case the contest often becomes univer- 
sal. When two are fighting with one, the others 
come to the aid of the weaker side. While they are 
thus fighting on the land, others that are in the 
water raise their heads, and look on for a time, 
till they also become enraged, swim to shore, and 
join in the combat.— Cassel’s Illustrated Natural 
History. 


Come, for all else must fade and die; 
Earth is no resting place for thee; 
Heavenward direct thy weeping eye,— 
Lam thy Portion, “Come to Me!” 









Oh, voice of mercy, voice of love! 
In conflict, grief, and agony, 
Support me, cheer me from above, 
And gently whisper, “Come to Me!” 
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LIFE. 
If life’s pleasure’s cheer thee, 
Give them not thy heart, 
Lest the gifts ensnare thee 
From thy God to part: 
His praises speak, his favor seek, 
Fix there thy bope’s foundation ; 
Love him, and he shall ever be 
The rock of thy salvation. 


Sclected. 


All this Gay Gear.—Honest John Knox while 
standing in Mary, Queen of Scots ante-room, per- 
ceiving some of the young palace ladies sitting 
there in their gorgeous apparel thus addressed 
them with a pure: piece of genuine feeling right 
out of his heart : 

“Qh, fair ladies, how pleasant were this life of 
yours if it should ever abide, and then in the 
end, that we might pass to Heaven with all this 
gay gear. But fie upon that knave death, that 
will come whether we will or not, and when he 
has laid on his arrest, the foul worms will be busy 
with this flesh, be it ever so fair and tender; and 
the silly soul, I fear, shall be so feeble that it, can 
neither carry with it gold, garnishing, targetting, 
pearls, or precious stones.” —Life of John Knox. 










If sorrow e’er befal thee, 
Painful though it be, 

Let not fear appal thee: 
To thy Saviour flee: 

He, ever near, thy prayer will hear, 
And calm thy perturbation ; 

The waves of woe shall ne’er o’erthrow 
The rock of thy salvation. 


















Death shall never harm thee, 
Shrink not from his blow, 

For thy God shall arm thee, 
And victory bestow : 

For death shall bring no sting, 
The grave no desolation ; 

Tis gain to die, with Jesus nigh, 
The rock of thy salvation. 





Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
MONEY,—USE AND ABUSE. 

How a man uses money—makes it, saves it, 
and spends it—is perhaps one of the best tests of 
his practical wisdom. Although money ought by 
no means to be regarded as the chief end of man’s 
life, neither, is it a trifling matter, to be held in 
philosophic contempt, representing as it does to 
so large an extent, the means of physical comfort 
and social well-being. Indeed, some of the finest 
qualities of human nature are intimately related 
to the right use of money, such as generosity, 
honesty, justice, and self-sacrifice ; as well as the 
practical virtues of economy and providence. On 
the other hand, there are their counterparts of 
avarice, fraud, injustice, and selfishness, as dis- 
played by inordinate lovers of gain ; and the vices 
of thriftlessness, extravagance, and improvidence, 
on the part of those who misuse and abuse the 
means intrusted tothem. ‘So that,” as is wisely 
observed by Henry Taylor ‘in his thoughtful 
“ Notes from Life,” “a right measure and man- 
ner in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, 
lending, borrowing, and bequeathing, would al- 
most argue a perfect man.” 

Comfort in worldly circumstances is a condition 








Vegetable Flannel—A correspondent of the 
London Athenaeum writes: —“Those of your 
readers who take an interest in the manufacture 
of vegetable flannel from the pinus sylvestris, to 
which you refer ina paragraph in last week’s 
‘ Gossip,’ may like to haye the additional informa- 
tion that since about 1860 there are two establish- 
ments near Breslau, in one of which pine-leaves 
are converted into wool, while in the other, for 
invalids, the waters used in the manufacture of 
pine wool are employed as curative agents. The 
process for converting the pine needles into wool 
was discovered by Mr. Pannewitz. In the hos- 
pitals, penitentiarics, and barracks of Vienna and 
Breslau, blankets made from that material are now 
exclusively used. One of their chief advantages 
is that no kind of vermin will lodge in them. 
The material is also used as stuffing, closely re- 
sembles horse-hair, and is only one-third its cost. 
When spun and woven, the thread resembles that 
of hemp, and is made into jackets, spencers, 
drawers, and stockings, flannel and twill for 
shirts, coverlets, body and chest warmers, and 




























The factories | 


When a company of tra-! pe U 
‘oportunities which present themselves for our 


| 


tance and attack, and also of the utility of keeping | 


compel him to keep in the ranks, or kill him. | 


which every man is justified in striving to attain 
by all worthy means. It secures that physical 
satisfaction which is necessary for the culture of 
the better part of his nature and enables him to 
provide for those of his own household, without 
which, says the Apostle, a man is ** worse than an 
infidel.’ Nor ought the duty to be any the less 
indifferent to us, that the respect which our fel. 


‘low-men entertain for us in no slight degree de- 


pends upon the manner in which we exercise the 


honorable advancement in life. The very effort 


irequired to be made to succeed in life with this 
‘object, is of itself an education ; stimulating a 
‘man’s sense of self-respect, bringing out his prac- 


tical qualities, and disciplining him in the exer. 
cise of patience, perseverance, and such like 
virtues. The provident and careful man must 
necessarily be a thoughtful man, for he lives not 
merely for the present, but with provident forecast 
makes arrangements for the future. He must 
also be a temperate man, and exercise the virtue 


‘of self-denial, than which nothing is so much cal- 


culated to give strength to the character. John 
Sterling says truly, that “the worst education 
which teaches self-denial, is better than the best 
which teaches everything else and not that.” 
The Romans rightly employ the same word (vir- 
tus) to designate courage which is in a physical 
isense what the other is ina moral ; the highest 
virtue of all being victory over ourselves. 
What is the quality in which the improvident 
classes of this country are so deficient as self-de- 
nial,—the ability to sacrifice a small present grat- 
ification for a future good? Those classes who 
work the hardest might naturally be expected to 
value the most the money which they earn. Yet 
the readiness with which so many are accustomed 
to eat up and drink up their earnings as they go, 
renders them toa great extent absolutely helpless 
and dependent upon the frugal. There are large 
numbers of men among us, who, though enjoy- 
ing sufficient means of comfort and independence, 
are often found to be barely a day’s march ahead 
of actual want when a time of pressure occurs ; 





and hence a great cause of social helplessness and 
suffering. On one occasion a deputation waited 
on Lord John Russell, respecting the taxation 
levied on the working classes of the country, 
when the noble lord took the opportunity of remark- 
ing, “‘ You may rely upon it that the government 
of this country durst not tax the working classes 
to anything like the extent to which they tax 
themselves in their expenditure upon intoxicating 
drinks alone |” 

Of all great public questions, there is none 
more important than this,—no great work of re- 
form calling more loudly for laborers. But it 
must be admitted that “ self-denial and self-help” 
would make a poor rallying cry for the hustings; 
and it is to be feared that the patriotism of this 
day has but little regard for such common things 
as individual economy and providence, although it 
‘is by the practice of such virtues only that the 
| genuine independence of the industrial classes 1s to 
be secured. ‘ Prudence, frugality, and good man- 
agement,’ said Samuel Drew, the philosophical 
shoemaker, “ are excellent artists for mending bad 
times ; they occupy but little room in any dwelling 
but would furnish a more effectual remedy for the 
‘evils of life than any Reform Bill that ever passed 
the Houses of Parliament.”’ Socrates said, ‘‘ Let 
him that would move the world move first him- 
self.’?- Or, as the old rhyme runs,— 





“Tfevery one would see 
To his own reformation, 
How very easily 
You might reform a nation.” 


YIM 









——— 
It is, however, generally felt to be a far easier 
thing to reform the constitution in Church and 
State than to reform the least of our own bad 
habits ; and in such matters it is usually found 
more agreeable to our tastes, as it certainly is the 
common practice, to begin with our neighbors, 
rather than with ourselves. 

Any class of men that lives from hand to mouth 
will ever be an inferior class. They will necessa- 
rily remain iwpotent and helpless, hanging on to 
the skirts of society, the sport of times and seasons. 
Having no respect for themselves, they will fail in 
securing the respect of others. In commercial 
crises, such men must inevitably go to the wall. 
Wanting that husbanded power which a store of 
savings, no matter how small, invariably gives 
them, they will be at every man’s mercy, and, if 
possessed of right feelings, they cannot but regard 
with fear and trembling the future possible fate of 
their wives and children. ‘The world,” once 
said Cobden to the working men of Hudders- 
field, ‘‘ has always been divided into two classes, 
—those who have saved, and those who have 
spent,—the thrifty and the extravagant. The 
building of all the houses, the mills, the bridges, 
and the ships, and the accomplishment of all other 
great works which have rendered man civilized 
aud happy, has been done by the savers, the 
thrifty ; and those who have wasted their resour- 
ces have always been their slaves. It has been 
the law of nature and of Providence, that this 
should be so; and 1 were an imposter if I pro- 
mised any class that they would advance themselves 
if they were improvident, thoughtless, and idle.” 

Equally sound was the advice given by Mr. 
Bright to an assembly of working men at Roch- 
dale, in 1848, when, after expressing his belief 
that “so far as honesty was concerned, it was to 
be found in pretty equal amount among all 
classes,’ he used the following words: ‘“ There is 


THE FRIEND. 


ny of them have already availed themselves of, 
—that is, by the practice of those virtues, and by 
reliance upon themselves.” 

There is no reason why the condition of the 
average workman in this country should not be 
a useful, honorable, respectable, and happy one. 
The whole body of the working classes might 
(with few exceptions) be as frugal, virtuous, well- 
informed and well-conditioned as many individuals 
of the same class have already made themselves. 
What some men are, all without difficulty might 
be. Employ the same means, and the same re- 
sults will follow. That there should be a class of 
men who live by their daily labor in every state 
is the ordinance of God, and doubtless is a wise 
and righteous one; but that this class should be 
otherwise than frugal, contented, intelligent, and 
happy, is not the design of Providence, but springs 
solely from the weakness, self-indulgence, and 
perverseness of man himself. The healthy spirit 
of self help created amongst working people, 
would more than any other measure serve to raise 
them as a class, and this, not by pulling down 
others, but by levelling them up to a higher and 
still advancing standard of religion, intelligence, 
and virtue. ‘All moral philosophy,” says Mon- 
taigne, “ is as applicable to a common and private 
life as to the most splendid. Every man carries 
the entire form of the human cvndition within 
him.” 

Kconomizing one’s means with the mere object 
of hoarding is a very mean thing; but economiz- 
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that others will? Orderly men of moderate 
means have always something left in their pockets 
to help others ; whereas your prodigal and careless 
fellows who spend all never find an opportunity for 
helping any body. It is poor economy, however, 
to be a scrub. Narrow-mindedness in living and 
in dealing is generally short-sighted, and leads to 
failure. The penny soul it is said, never came to 
two-pence. Genefosity and liberality, like hon- 
esty, prove the best policy after all. Though 
Jenkinson, in the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” cheated 
his kind-hearted neighbor Flamborough in one 
way or another every year, “ Flamborough,” he 
says, “has been regularly growing in riches, 
while I have come to poverty and a jail.” And 
practical life abounds in cases of brilliant results 
from a course of generous and honest policy. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Extract from the Journal of Margaret Woods. 


4mo 17th, 1786. “ We must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Whether this prediction was designed chiefly for 
the immediate followers of our Saviour, or to be 
taken more comprehensively as for the generality 
of those who were to enter into a state of blessed- 
ness; yet observation will lead us to conclude, that 
many have so run their race, as to obtain an im- 
mortal crown, withoutexperiencingany uncommon 
portion of suffering, which the text, taken literally 
in an extensive sense, seems toimply. ‘ Man is 


ing for the purpose of being independent is one of| porn unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
the soundest indications of manly character ; and| ‘The most prosperous situation is surrounded with 
when practised with the object of providing for| trials of various kinds ; but if good and evil happen 
those who are dependent upon us, It Assumes} alike to all, and if the sun shines, and the rain de- 
quite a noble aspect. It is the exhibition of| ends gn the just as well as the unjust, there seems 
self-help in one of its best forms. Francis Hor-| 49 inference to be drawn that the righteous are 


ner’s father gave him this good advice on first 
entering life: “ Whilst I wish 


particularly tribulated respecting the outward (ex- 


you to be com- cepting in some particular cases of persecutions, 


only one way that is safe for any man, or any|fortable in-every respect, I cannot too strongly| where the above text appears to me most applica- 
number of men, by which they can maintain|inculeate economy. It isa necessary virtue to all ; ble;) and with regard to the inward, we are 
their present pusition if it be a good one, or raise|and however the shallow part of mankind may ; oe 
themselves above it if it be a bad one,—that is,|despise it, it certainly leads to independence, 


by the practice of the virtues of industry, frugality 


temperance, and honesty. There #8 no royal spirit.’ 


road by which men can raise themselves from a 
position which they-feel to be uacomfortable and 
unsatisfactory, as regards their mental or physical 
condition, except by the practice of those virtues 
by which they find numbers amongst them are 
continually advancing and bettering themselves. 
What is it that has made, that has in fact created, 
the middle class in this country, but the virtues 
towhich I have alluded? There was a time when 
there was hardly any class in England; except the 
highest, that was equal in condition to the poorest 
class at this moment. How is it that the hundreds 
of thousands of men, now existing in this our 
country, of the middle class, are educated, comfort- 
able, and enjoying an amount of happiness and 
independence, to which our forefathers were wholly 
unaccustomed? Why, by the very practice of 
those virtues ; for I maintain that there has never 
been in any furmer age as much of these virtues as 
is now to be found amongst the great middle class 
of our community. When I speak of the middle 
class, 1 mean that class which is between the 
privileged class, the richest, and the very poorest 
inthe community ; and I would recommend every 
man to pay no attention whatever to public writers 
or speakers, whoever they may be, who tell them 
that this class, or that class, that this law or that 
law, that this government or that government, can 
do all these things for them. I assure you, after 
long reflection and much observation, that there 
18 no way for the working classes of this country 
to improve their condition but that which so ma- 


which is a grand object to every man of a high 
Burns’s lines, above quoted, contain the 
right idea; but unhappily his strain of song was 
higher than his practice; his ideal better than 
his habit. When laid upon his death-bed he 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘ Alas | Clarke, I begin to feel 
the worst. Burns’s poor widow, and a half a 
dozen of his dear little ones helpless orphans :— 
there I am weak as a woman’s tear. Enoug 
of this :—’tis half my disease.” 

Every man ought so to contrive as to live 
within his means. This practice is of the very 
essence of honesty. For if a man do not man- 
age honestly to live within his own means, he 
must necessarily be living dishonestly upon the 
means of somebody else. Those who are careless 
about personal expenditure, and consider merely 
their own gratification, without regard for the 
comfort of others, generally find out the real uses 
of money when itis too late. Though by nature 
generous, these thriftless persons are often driven 
in the end to do very shabby things. They daw- 
dle with their money as with their time; draw bills 
upon the future ; anticipate their earnings; and 
are thus under the necessity of dragging after 
them a load of debts and obligations which serious- 
ly affect their action as free and independent 
meno. The loose cash which many persons throw 


certainly taught to believe that though they may 
have many trials of faith and patience, yet they at 
times feel that consolation which is an unfailing 
support, and can make them rejoice even in tribu- 
lation. ‘he disposition fo magnify our sufferings, 
I have often thought increased by the prediction, 
that We must through much tribulation enter 
ithe kingdom. Some, perhaps, may fear it is not 
jsufficiently fulfilled in their own case, and there- 


resignation to the evils which fall to their lot, 
they are disposed to think more of them than 
they deserve, lest they should be in danger of 
receiving the sentence; thou hadst “thy good 
things” in this life. Others may perhaps be in- 
clined to believe that the greater the suffering, 
the greaterthe reward. Both are certainly in an 
error, though it may proceed from a religious mo- 
is for it is not voluntary suffering or humilia- 
tion, that will gain us any reward, but that cheer- 
; acquiesence with the Divine will, and patient 


i instead of submitting with cheerfulness and 


resignation to whatever He may allot us in our 
various stations, that will render us acceptable in 
his sight.” 
o~petaienee 

Correct Speaking.—We would advise all young 
people to acquire, in early life, the habit of cor- 
rect speaking and writing ; and to abandon, asearly 
as possible, any use of slang words and phrases. 
The Jonger you live, the more difficult the acquire- 


away uselessly, and worse, would often form a|ment of correct language will be; and if the 
basis of fortune and independence for life. These! golden age of youth, the proper season for the ac- 
wasters are their own worst enemies, though gen-| quisition of language, be passed in its abuse, the 
erally found amongst the ranks of those who rail| unfortunate victim, if neglected, is very properly 
at the injustice of ‘the world.” But if a man| doomed toslang for life. Money is not necessary 
will not be his own friend, how can he expect! to procure this education. Every man has it in 
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his power. He has merely to use the language 
which he reads, instead of the slang which he hears ; 
to form his taste from the best speakers and poets 
in the country ; to treasure up choice phrases in 
his memory, and habituate himself to their use, 
avoiding, at the same time, that pedantic precision 
and bombast, which show the weakness of vain 
ambition rather than the polish of an educated 
mind.—Late Paper. 


———s >—____ 


For “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for the Bighth month, 
1865. 

During the past month there have been fifteen 
clear days, seven were cloudy without storms, and 
some rain fell during parts of nine days. In the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth months of the 
present year, the range of the mercury in the 
barometer has been less than an inch, for at no 
time within that period has it been as high as 30 
inches, or as low as 29 inches. The highest tem- 
perature during the month was 85° at noon on 
the 4th; the lowest was 57° on the mornings of 
the 23d, 24th and 25th; the mean temperature 
was 7039°. The amount of rain was 4.48 inches, 
of which 3.80 inches fell on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th instants. J 

Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

Ninth month Ist, 1865. 
P.S. With this number these notes are concluded. 


!Temperature. 


Circumstances of the Weather 
for Eighth Month; 1865. 


of Barometer, 
S| 7AM to8P.M 
Direction of 


Mean Height 
the Wind. 


Days of the 
| month. 
8 P. M. 


Shower, cloudy. 
Clear. 

Cloudy, shower. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy, thunder storm. 
Cloudy, rain. 
Rain, cloudy. 
Clear. 


73° 6 
76 
78 
| 78 
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8 
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Do. 
Cloudy, shower. 
Jear. 

Do. 
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Cloudy. 
Do. 

Do. 
Clear, shower, 
Clear, rain. 
Cloudy, rain. 
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rain in the Eighth months, 1864 and 1865. 
1864. 
Highest temperature in the Eighth 
month, . ; . 91° 85° 
Lowest, do. do. do. 60° 57° 
Mean, do. do. do.  76,6,° 7039° 
Amount of rain in inches in the 
Eighth month, . 321 4-48 


1865. 


The Hot Springs of California.—The geysers 
are boiling springs, situated in a desolate gash 
made in the lower part of one of these mountain- 
valleys. They cover only a few acres, and are in 
themselves rather curious than attractive. Ata 
hundred points you find hot steam, hissing or 
sizzling out of little holes of water, the largest 
half a dozen feet over, the smallest not bigger 
than a child’s teapot. A few of them makea 
noise like the panting of a steamboat or locomotive. 
But the sight and sound of the geysers are very 
much below the usual description. On the other 
hand, the medicinal value of the springs seews to 


be far beyond the ordinary estimate. Here are 
found at all temperatures, from two hundred and 
twelve to one hundred degrees, springs containing 
iron, sulphur, magnesia, soda, alum, epsom salts 
in abundance, and these in all possible combina- 
tions, and in all possible independence of each 
other. It would seem as if nature had her great 
apothecary shop in the bank, out of which the gey- 
sers flow, in monstrous reserved stores of soda, sul- 
phur, alum, iron, magnesia, Xc., in different beds. 
Over these beds trickle streams of cold water, 
(the subdivision of a considerable stream entering 
the gorge at its upper end,) and as they pass over 
some, and skip others of these beds, they come 
out saturated with different acids and alkalies, in 
different combinations and at different tempera- 
tures, the heat being, I suppose, the result of 
chemical action. They issue here, black as ink ; 
there, milky white, and of all shades between ; 
while the little basins from which the gas issues 
and the water bubbles are encrusted with crystals 
of verdigris, epsom salts, alum, and sulphur. 
The soil is very hot to the feet, and inclines one 
to walk rapidly. It is noticable that many plants 
and grasses thrive very near these hot and alkaline 
springs. The contrast of the desolation of the 
ravine in which the springs are, with the green- 
ness and beauty of the mountain sides about them, 
is very attractive. Lizards from three inches to 
a foot long jump and glide about, while snaakes— 
not unfrequently the venomous rattlesnake—are 
frequently seem. One of my friends saw four-— 
Dr. Bellows in Pacific Monthly. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Letter ef William Bdmundson, 

In the year 1701, when W. E. was about 
seventy-four years of age, this faithful servant of 
Christ paid a religious visit to Friends in the 
north of England. He was received by them 
with much kindness and openness, and had many 
satisfactory meetings, both with Friends and 
others; but his mind was impressed with a fear 
that some of the Friends he loved and valued were 
in danger of being hurt by a too eager pursuit 
after the gain, pleasure, and great things of this 
life. Soon after his return to Ireland he believed 
it right to address a letter of caution and admo- 
nition to one of them in relation to this subject 
as follows: “My Friend, R. T.—The remem- 
brance of thee and thy tender wife, in true love, 
causes these few lines, chiefly to renew thy 
memory, to perform the contents of thy own letter 
written to me some time age, to give me an ac- 
count of the ease and peace thou foundest in thy 


fable showing the comparative temperature and amount of| practice, relating to the lawful things of this 


world ; and thou knowest what my friendly admo- 
nition in the love of truth was, when I| parted 
with thee in York, that thou mightest perform in 
deeds, what thou hadst said in words. And now, 
dear Robert, I know that the eagerness after the 
lawful things of this world, at this time, hinders 
the growth of many Friends in the precious truth, 
and their service to it, though otherwise of great 
abilities to do much service for truth on many 
accounts, as instruments in the hand of God. 
But we cavnot serve God as we ought to do, and 
as the day requires, neither please the Captain of 
our spiritual warfare, as good soldiers, if we in- 
volve and load ourselves with the things of this 
world. This is the great failure and stumbling 
block at this day, and too many of our Society 
are hurt thereby, who have in measure escaped 
the unclean, unjust and unlawful things of this 
world, and washed their garments from the spots 
thereof; and now sit down in the dust, in the 
lawful things of this world, without a due regard 
to the right use and service of them in the crea- 


tion, and to the bounds and limits of Truth ig 
getting and using them, in their places and ser. 
vices. Thus as the foolish virgins, they want the 
oil that would make their lamps burn with a holy 
fragrant smell, according to divine kaowledge, 
for the promotion of the Lord’s blessed truth on 
all accounts; and would make their lights shine, 
in which the service of the day would be clearly 
seen, and the glory of the Lord arise more and 
more, to discover all things that are offensive and 
must be cast out. On this account great danger 
doth appear, that many, like the foolish virgins, 
will be shut out of the Bridegroom’s chamber, 
when those that are ready, who have shaken them. 
selves from the dust, and put on the beautiful 
garments, who have oil in their lamps, and rise 
in the brightness of this glorious day of the Lord, 
having their affections set on things that are above, 
where Christ is, and not on things that be upon 
the earth, will enter with Christ into the wedding 
chamber. Now, my friend, I would not burden 
thee with words, but my heart is opened in true 
love to thee and thine; and I certainly know the 
enemy of mankind is working in a mysterious 
way, to overthrow many who have had their faces 
Zionwards, now to look back to the gain, profit 
and pleasure in those things that are soon gone, 
and of which a little will serve in their right use 
with a contented mind. I can do no less but give 
notice of it, that thou and others may escape his 
snares, and cast off those burdens in this easy 
Gospel Sabbath-day, and cheerfully run the race 
in the service of God and their generation, accord- 
ing to the ability and gift received in their station 
and place. 

I could say much on this subject, but shall cut 
short and leave the issue to the Lord, who is rais- 
ing his holy Seed that will bruise the head of the 
serpent in this evil purpose, as well as in other 
things that he hath made head in, to hinder the 
Lord’s people in their progress towards his holy 
rest that God hath prepared for them that love 
him. Many have fallen short of that rest in such 
times of temptation; and it is to be feared, some 
of the stars of this day may fall into this tempta- 
tion, and pfesentation of the seemingly glorious 
things of this world that perish. I conclude with 
bowels of true love to thee, and thy tender well- 
meaning wife. * * * The remembrance of 
my love is to honest Friends at Rayby, who are 
concerned for good order in the church of Christ; 
to Jane Vickers, and the rest, and to her friends 
at Stockton where I lodged, and to Joho Hall, 
and to all such as if I named them. I know 
there are a few names in that county who have a 
true regard to God’s honour, and would have 
things well in his house; but see that many 
things want reforming, which is their trouble; 
and with such my spirit travails. When thou 
seest William Ellis, tell him that his ancient 
friend in the love of truth, advises him to take 
heed that the topping spirit after the things afore- 
mentioned, do not hurt him at unawares ; which 
is my best love to him.” 


The Vineyards on Lake Erie Shore.—A corres- 
pondent of the Pittsburgh Commercial, writing 
from Salem, Ohio, says: 

Leaving Sandusky, and passing east along the 
lake, you observe frequent patches of vineyard. 
At Vermillion considerable attention has been 
given to the vine. M. Work, of Cincinnati, one 
of the oldest and largest grape growers about that 
city, lately purchased four hundred acres for 
vineyard purposes on the shore, riot far from the 
village, at the mouth of Black river, and at Avon 
Point, lands are also being bought and planted. 
Recently several farms of stiff clay soil on the 
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point have been purchased by parties from New|double the power of the one which we .were so 
York. A few miles further east, at Dover bay, |lately told, and by so great an authority, was the 
jn Cuyahoga county, seven hundred acres have | most powerful we must ever expect to possess, and 
been bought during the past year and devoted to|defines with wonderful distinctness particles which 

rapes. An organization called the “‘ Dover Bay | the latter cannot render visible at all. It magni- 
Grape and Wine Company,” with about 300 acres, |fies three thousand diameters, with the low eye- 
already have nearly thirty covered with flourish-|piece, or with a number five eye-piece, fifteen 
ing vines. They propose, another season, to erect |thousand diameters—that is to say, in popular 
a capacious cellar and fruit house, so as to afford parlance, one thousand five hundred and seventy- 
a home market for all the grapes grown on Dover |five millions of times! It must immensely in- 
bay. crease our knowledge of the lower organisms, and 

It is astonishing to witness the changes effected | may even aid our researches into the ultimate 
by the grape interest upon the face of things along |constitution of matter. And who shall say that 
the lake in a few shost months, where the clay jeven its powers may not be exceeded in time? 
was so tenacious and cold as hardly to produce a| 











for half-starved tenants, upon old and abandoned| The Ministry.—The Almighty is jealous of his 
clearings, and where blackberries and huckleber- honor, and will not give his glory to another ; and 
ries only seemed profitable, you now behold|where men are depending on their own powers 
smooth fields, thoroughly underdrained, rich with land acquirements, and displaying them to an ad- 
growing vines, and comfortable dwellings, with|miring auditory, the all-powerful and baptizing 
all the signs of improvement and wealth. I claim jenergy of the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, 
no skill as a prophet when I say that in ten years | which we are told was the accompaniment of the 
the lake shore, from Cleveland to Sandusky, will |apostolie ministry, and a degree of which only 
look like the famous grape regions of the Rhine. |can give value and effect to preaching now, is not 
[have visited nearly all the vine-growing districts |likely to be vouchsafed. 
of out country, this side of California, and do not 
hesitate to say that, so far as I have observed, 
none of them can equal the southern shore of 
Lake Erie.—N. American. 
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Ancient Paper.—M. Toulmin Smith, in ex- 
amining a mass of rolls at the Record Office, da- 
ted 1388, made the discovery that linen paper was 
thus early used in England. The quality is pe- 
The Light of Christ—Placing the power of Culiar, and is apparently an imitation of the tex- 
redemption from evil, in the light, is as sound in |ture of vellum. M. Smith, who has carefully 
spiritual doctrine, as it is wise in moral experience. |¢xamined the paper under the microscope, believes 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved,” says He, who | that he has found out the secret of its manufacture. 
proclaims himself the light of the world ; and who! It is as durable as vellum, and after five hundred 
shines not partially on this or that jndividual, but years of very bad treatment, it has proved itself to 
who is the “ true light that enlighteneth every man be equally valuable for the preservation of public 
that cometh into the world.” And who is there |tecords. This discovery raises the question as to 
that, under the heaviest pressure of conscious |the date of the first paper manufactured in Eng- 
guilt, has yet fixed a calm, humble, silent, but jland.— The London Reader. 
inwardly supplicating eye upon this day-star in 
the heart—this mighty one, who wounds but to 
heal—who kills but to make alive—who is there, 
we may confidently ask, that has steadily and per-| ~— ra 
severingly done this, and has not experimentally NINTH MONTH 16, 1865. 
known, that the Most High “is a God at hand, |= _————————————————+— 
and a present help in the time of trouble-—Mary 
Ann Kelly. 
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A communication dated Carthage, Indiana, has 
come to hand, apparently called forth by an article 
| seating to singing in places for worship, which 
A New Microscope of Astonshing Power——A appeared in this Journal two or three numbers 
foreign journal says:—lIt is not many months|back, consisting principally of an extract from one 
since one of the most eminent of living microsco-\uf our exchanges. If we understand the author 
pists expressed his conviction that in the pro- jof this communication aright, his object appears 
duction of object-glasses with a one-twenty-fifth of to be to prove from the signification of the names 
an inch focus, the microscope had reached its ut-|of certain individuals, found in the Psalms, to 
most attainable limit of perfection. He added|whom “the department of sacred song in the 
that “ it appears impossible to separate or define |Hebrew church was assigned’””—as Asaph, Jedu- 
lines more numerous than ninety thousand in an 'thun and Heman—it may be properly inferred 
inch, on account either of the decomposition of that ‘the function of praising in sacred song” 
light, or some other cause. .It therefore seems | was not only rightly exercised in that church, but 
beyond our power ever to discover more of the |that it should be continued in the christian church, 
ultimate composition of bodies by means of the |always; that it should be perpetual. The ques- 
microscope.” It is always foolish to use such |tion is put, why, if praising is always to be in 
“thus far and no farther” language in reference |silence, prayer should not always be in silence 
to any department of scientific research ; but it is also? and the idea is held out that the discipline 
hot often that its fallaciousness has been demon- as well as the practice of Friends in relation to 
strated within so short a period as in the present |the use of “sacred song” is not in accordance 
case. The above extract is taken from a journal |with the teaching of the Scriptures; the true 
dated December 10, 1864; and yet already the| meaning of which, this writer appears to think, 
one thing which microscopists are now talking |is to be arrived at by a knowledge of the languages 
tbout is an object-glass with one fiftieth ofan inch|in which they were written. 
focus, recently made by Messrs. Powel and Lea-| The foundation on which his argument is built 





land, which was described to the Royal Society |in favor of the exercise of ‘sacred song” would, 
by Dr. Lionel Beale the other day, and was ex- |we apprehend, prove rather sandy, if it were neces- 


hibited at the annual conversazione of that Society |sary to put any weight upon it, but it is not ; for 
& short time since. 





This object-glass possesses |our correspondent is mistaken in supposing that 


the discipline of our religious Society forbids ren- 
dering praise to the Almighty in that manner, 
Friends have no discipline or testimony against 
singing hymns in worship, provided it is done as 
the Apostle Paul declares he would engage in it, 
viz : ‘¢ with the spirit and with the understanding 
also.” 

Robert Barclay, in his eleventh Proposition, on 
Worship, after proving by the Scriptures that all 
acceptable preaching and praying must emanate 
from and be performed under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, says, “« As to the sing- 
ing of Psalms, there will not be need of any long 
discourse ; for that the case is just the same as 
in the two former, of preaching and prayer. We 
confess this to be a part of God’s worship, and 
very sweet and refreshing when it proceeds from 
a trae sense of God’s love in the heart, and arises 
from the divine influence of the Spirit, which 
leads souls to breathe forth either a sweet har- 
mony, or words suitable to the present condition ; 
whether they be words formerly used by the saints 
and recorded in Scripture ; such as the Psalms of 
David, or other words ; as were the hymns and 
songs of Zacharias, Simeon and the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. But as for the formal, customary way 
of singing, it hath no foundation in Scripture, 
nor any ground in true christianity : yea, beside 
all the abuses incident to prayer and preaching, 
it hath this more peculiar, that oftentimes great 
and horrid lies are said in the sight of God. For 
all manner of wicked profane people take upon 
them to personate the experiences and conditions of 
blessed David, which are not only false as to them, 
but also as to some of more sobriety who utter 
them forth. * * * Which those that speak know 
to be false as to them; and sometimes will confess 
just after in their prayers that they are guilty of 
the vices opposite to those virtues which but just 
before they have asserted themselves endued 
with.” ‘That singing, then, which pleaseth 
Him, must proceed from that which is pure in 
heart—even from the Word of Life therein— 
in and by which, richly dwelling in us, spiritual 
songs and hyuns are returned to the Lord, accord- 
ing to that of the apostle.” Col. iii. 16. 

The exposition thus given by Barclay, has been 
fully sanctioned by our religious Sucicty ever 
since it was published, as setting forth its views 
upon this subject; and, we think, it has the ad- 
vantage which our correspondent seems to sup- 
pose our discipline lacks, being ‘‘in accordance 
with Scripture teaching, and may therefore be 
defended before the learned and the unlearned.” 
He suggests that a loss may be sustained through 
the “ idea’’ entertained by “ many Friends,” “that 
because our predecessors in the truth were greatly 
enlightened in Scripture doctrine, and witnessed 
a revival of the primitive spirit of christianity, that 
[therefore ] some of them knew all the subject, and 
that their judging and judgment must on no points 
be questioned.” But all fear on this score may 
be dismissed, for the truths which “our prede- 
cessors’”’ revived and promulgated, were the same 
as are set forth by Christ and his apostles in the 
Holy Scriptures, unchangeable and applicable to 
all times. And although those extraordinary men 
learned the mysteries of Christ’s kingdom and 
the order of his church through obedience to the 
manifestation of divine grace vouchsafed to them 
individually, rather than by studying the Scrip- 
tures either in Hebrew, Greek or English, yet 
they were well acquainted with and highly prized 
those invaluable records; and that which was 
taught them and which they promulgated as their 
faith, has always been found in strict accordance 
with those records. Nor do we apprehend. there 
will be any discrepancy betweeu the two, dis- 
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The First National Bank on the Pacific coast has been 
opened at Portland, Oregon. 


Kentucky.—All the coloured troops in this State have 


covered in the present day, however closely the 
original text may be scrutinized ; for with all our 


assumed enlightenment, so far as opportunity for |been organized into one division of three brigades, and 

comparison has as yet been afforded, there is no |General Brisbane has been assigned to the command. 

evidence that those who are introducing so many | All the white troops in the department will be mustered 
. . . . re out. 

changes ee oe Sa meee aan The Connecticut River, at Hartford, was forded by a 

superior to many of its foun —? ° team on the 2d inst., a circumstance which was never 

biblical learning, than they are in an experimen- | 


known to have taken place before. The river has been 
tal knowledge of the truths of the gospel. very low. 


Voluntary Exiles —Generals Beauregard and Marma- 
duke have applied for passports to enable them to leave 
the United States, and remain abroad during the plea- 
sure of the government. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 283. . The asses- 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrigx.—News from England to the Ist inst. The 
Atlantic Telegraph Company have ordered the manu- 


facture of a new cable; they will not attempt to recover | sors report the number of taxable inhabitants the pre- 
the lost cable this year. The underwriters consider|sent year to be 115,154, In 1864 the number of tax- 
this equivalent to a total loss and have settled insur-|apjes was 110,560. 
ances accordingly. The Freedmen.—Gen. Howard, Commissioner of the 
A meeting of holders of confederate cotton bonds has| Freedmen’s Bureau, has issued rules to establish a uni- 
been called in London to consider their position, and if|form policy. They establish the forfeiture of property 
deemed expedient, to appoint a committee to protect| when the rightful owner is or has been encouraging the 
their rights and interests. _ rebellion. Property will not be deemed confiscated 
The West India mail steamer Zenia had arrived at juntil after a legal decree. All forfeited real estate will 
Southampton, having amongst her passengers ex-con-|be used by loyal refugees and freedmen. The Commis- 
federate Secretary of State, Judah P. Benjamin. The) sioner of Refugees will have charge of abandoned and 
Zenia took fire when about 50 miles out of St. Thomas, | forfeited property, and no surrender will be made to the 
and pat back with all speed. After mach exertion the | original owner but with the commissioner’s assent. A 
fire was subdued, and the ship proceeded. She had |circular has been issued informing refugees and freed- 
nearly $1,700,000 in specie. Hospitals have been estab-| men of the conditions on which they can lease lands for 
lished in London for diseased cattle. Owing to urgent|cultivation. On the first of Seventh month, 7151 freed 
demands from Ireland on account of the cattle plague, | people were fed by the government in Tennessee ; the 
the importation of cattle from Great Britain into lreland | number has now been reduced to 979. Reports from 
has been prohibited. jevery parish in Louisiana show only about 400 vagrants 
The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant, with @/in the whole State. There are in Washington nine 
small advance. Orleans middlings, 183d. Breadstuffs coloured day schools, whose teachers are supported by 
quiet and steady. Consols 893. U.S. 5-20, 69. tuition fees. There are also twenty-five free schools 
The French Emperor and Empress have returned to|supported by the philanthropy of the north, and eight 
Fontainebleau from their Swiss tour. free evening schools voluntarily taught by clerks in the 
The Paris Temps, in an article on the Austro-Prussian | different departments. Neither in its corporate or indi- 
Convention, says: “It is now no longer a question of|yjdual capacity does the city of Washington pay one 
nationality, but of oppression and confiscation, which | cent for the instraction of its coloured citizens. 
authorize every reprisal. If Lauenburg suits Prussia, The South.—Reports received at the Freedmen’s Bu- 
a similar point on the Rhine may suit France, and|reau represent that in East Tennessee the harvest is 
France might appropriate it with equal right.” abundant, but that in Middle Tennesseee and North 
The weekly returns of the Bank of France exhibit an| Alabama the drought has prevailed to a considerable 
increase in the cash on hand of 12,400,000 francs. extent, and much suffering is anticipated before the next 
Le Nord explains the position of the French scheme /harvest. Major-General King, commanding at Augusta, 
fora telegraph line to America, via the Canary Islands, Geo., has issued an order declaring null and void all 
Cape de Verde and the southern route, and says there is| contracts made payable in gold, and requiring all con- 
no discouragement from the failure of the Great Eastern. | tracts to be made payable “in lawfyl money of the 
The line is to be completed from Paris to the Canary | United States.” The Georgia Central Railroad has been 
Islands in three years, and the whole line in five. repaired for a distance of forty-five miles out from 
The cholera is said to have reappeared at Gibraltar, | Savannah, and as a consequence trade has become very 
but was disappearing from Barcelona, and decreasing | brisk, particularly in cotton. Large quantities were 
at Valencia. \stored in the city, on the wharves and about the presses, 
The Italian Minister of the Interior, in order to pre-|and everything looked encouraging for a thorongh re- 
vent disturbances, has ordered that religious processions | yival of the important traffic as soon as the railroads 
shall not in future take place in the public streets with-|should be thoroughly restored. The Memphis Bulletin 
out previous authorization of the authorities, the latter |expresses satisfaction in numerous stores daily opened 
being empowered to prevent them if necessary. in that city, hotels crowded with merchants, from all 
A telegram of 7th mo. 12th, from Shanghai, says : | quarters, and many large and imposing structures going 
“The Nigenbri rebels are encamped in the neighbour-|up. General McCallum went to the southwest last week 
hood of Pekin. It is rumored they have taken the city,|to return the railroads used by the government to the 
and the report is generally believed. : |State Boards of Public Works. The furniture furnished 
Late Central and South American advices state that|by the War Department will be sold to the roads on 
the revolution in Honduras had been suppressed by the|credit. Marietta, Georgia, is said to be a mass of ruins. 
government. The revolutionary movement at Panama 
resulted in nothing. Chili has adopted the constitu-|Desolation holds universal sway from Atlanta to Chatta- 
tional clause respecting religious toleration. A conven-|nooga. In Virginia there appears to be still much 
tion has been signed with Venezeula, by which all the] poverty aud suffering. People who were once wealthy 
claims of American citizeus are to be paid after the ex-|are forced by their necessities to beg for bread. It is 
piration of ten years. stated that a relative of Chief Justice Marshall, and one 
Usirep States.—The Public Expenses.—It is stated |of Thomas Jefferson, have each been recipients of such 
from Washington, that the government expenditures, | charity. 
which for some time previous had averaged $2,000,000] Aeconstruction.—Gov. Hamilton, of Texas, has called 
a day, diminished during the Eighth month to $436,000|a State reconstruction convention. Gov. Marvin, of 
a day. Florida, has called a similar convention in that State. 
Pensions.—The books of the Pension Bureau show] Gov. Sharkey, of Mississippi, has forwarded an official 
that there are now upwards of 55.000 pensioners on the copy of the new constitution of that State to Washing- 
rolls. During the Eighth month, 3672 names were|ton. In South Carolina an election has been held for 
placed on the rolls, 1561 of whom were invalid soldiers, | delegates to the State Convention to amend the consti- 
and the remainder widows, mothers and minor children. |tution. Political meetings are being held in various 
The Firsi Coloured Mail Contractor.—The Postmaster- parts of Georgia. One in Effingham county voted to 
General has made a contract with Robert Orrich, of] faithfully support and defend the laws of the Union, and 
Winchester, for carrying the mails from Patterson to|declare that the late war should be made a means of 
Leesburg, Va., and intermediate points. Orrich is the| solidifying the government and of strengthening the 
first coloured man to whom a contract for carrying the|vonds of union, and rendering any future attempt on 
mails has ever been awarded. the part of unprincipled politicians at revolution and 
Colorado.—The people of Colorado have, by popular | bloodshed utterly impossible. Applications have been 
vote, adopted the State constitution submitted to them received by the Comptroller of the Currency, from al- 
by the convention pursuant to the enabling act passed | most every place of importance in the South, for the 
by Congress. estabiishment of banks. On the 11th inst., a delegation 
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Since war left it, no one bas repaired a single house. | 





of southerners, representing seven States, and number. 
ing between fifty and sixty persons, called upon the 
President of the United States. They expressed their 
devotion to the Union and free institutions, and their 
belief that the entire South desired restoration and 
peace. In his reply the President referred to the exist- 
ing condition of public affairs, and the gratifying and 
patriotic evidence presented to him of an early restora- 
tion of fraternity between the different sections of the 
Union, and the good to follow this peaceful state of 
affairs; and in conclusion, expressed the hope that men 
thoroughly loyal would be elected to Congress, in order 
that the South might be again admitted to the councils 
of the nation. 

Emigration to the South._—There is said to be nowa 
considerable tide of emigration from the northern States, 
chiefly to North Carolina. ® The General Southern 
Land Agency” offers land for sale throughout all the 
southern States, and the agents of the company estimate 
that about 100,000 emigrants will go from the North 
the present year. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 11th inst.— Mew York.—American gold, 144}. U. 
S. six per cents, 1881, 107}; ditto, 5-20, 107}. Balance 
in the New York sub-treasury, $68,675,712. Superfine 
State flour, $7.10 a $7.60. Shipping Ohio, $9 a $9.15, 
Baltimore flour, $9.85 a $10.50. Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.62 a $1.65; red State, $2.15; amber, $2.18. Oats, 
56a 57 cts. Rye, $1. Mixed corn, 85a 91 cts. Mid- 
dlings cotton, 45 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, 
$7 a $7.50; extra, $8 a $.50; fancy and family, $104 
$12. New southern red wheat $2.06 a $2.07; old, 
Penna. $2.10 a $2.20; white, $2.30 a $2.40. Rye, 95a 
$1. White corn, 92 cts.; yellow, 95 cts. Clover seed, 
$8.50 a $9. Timothy, $5. Flaxseed, $3.25. The offer- 
ings of beef cattle reached 1900 head, market active, 
and prices rather higher, sales ranging at from 11 to 13 
cts. for common, 14 to 154 cts. for fair to good, and 16 
to 17 cts. for prime. Of hogs, 1800 were sold at from 
$16.50 to $17.50 the 100 lbs. net. About 3000 sheep 
sold at from 7 to 7} cts. per lb. gross. Stock sheep $4 
a $6 each, and lambs $4 a $5.50 each. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Ann Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 38; from 
Jehu Fawcett, Agt., for Eliza A. Fogg and Martha Hol- 
lingsworth, O., $2 each, vol. 39, and for Henry Pickett, 
Ind., $2, vol. 39; from Elisha Hollingsworth, Agt., 0., 
for Jos. King, Robt. Milhouse, David Masters, and Aaron 
Deweese, $2 each, vol. 39. 


Received from E. & M. Lord $10 for Friends in South- 
ern States. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
men’s and women’s schools, which will re-open on 
Second-day evening, the 2d of Tenth month, and be 
held five evenings in the week for five months. 

Application may be made to 

Isaac Morgan, Jr., No. 622 Noble St. 
J. Wistar Evans, No. 817 Arch, or 410 Race St. 
John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth, or 321 N. Front St. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep, Two Teacuers in the female department of 
this Institution, to enter on their duties next Session. 
Apply to 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila. 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 South Fourth St, “ 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Hannah E. Snowdon, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuva H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RR 


Diep, on the 20th of Seventh month, 1865, NaTHAN 
S. Yara, aged 43 years, a member of Middletown 
Preparative, and Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

——, on the 26th of Seventh month, 1865, TrisTRAM 
Neepues, in the 78th year of his age, a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





